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GOPAL GHOSE 





Mass production is an important characteristic of the output 
of the contemporary world. Modern art activity is no exception 
to this, in whatever form: musical, visual or literary and bears 
the impress of the wish to conform. Whereas art, the value of 
which is judged by aesthetic sensibility, ought to belong to 
the highest plane of personal emotional activity. It isone of the 
worst victims of the mediocrity which inevitably accompanies 
‘mass production’. In this age of regimentation the art of Gopal 
shose is conspicuous by virtue of its individualism and origina- 
lity. Far from being swamped by the flood of mediocrity, even 
today after entering the sixth decade of his life, he stands like 
a rock refusing to be carried away by the tides of easy art. 


It is not surprising therefore that Gopal Ghose poses some awk- 
ward and uncomfortable problems to the modern critic. To brush 
him aside would be impossible, because of the unique character 
of his creations. He demands attention by the superb craftsman- 
ship with which every work is executed and the aesthetic 
heights attained by them. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
interpret his artin terms of the criteria of modern art criticism. 
lf we analyse his art forms and style, we find that he has a 
oredilection for the art of the past rather than for what goes by 
the name of modern art. Gopal Ghose has a preference for 
things that appeal to the senses, and judged from the present 


day ‘intellectual’ stand, this approach to 
art is decidedly antiquated. Again, in his 
art we find the granite quality of classic 
composition, an interest in the free tex- 
tures of lines; and in his treatment of 
colours the delicate control of orchestral 
music. Is it surprising then that an artist 
who refuses to be carried away by fashi- 
on, and who has a superb craftsmanship 
and: an almost ethereal colour sense, 
should be one of the most problematic 
to writers on modern art ? 

Because of his superior skill Gopal Ghose 
has always been able to explore new 
ground and move from one technique to 
another and from medium to medium 
with utmost facility. And in each we find 
a unique fusion of the artist's personality 
with his work and its conscious synthesis 
into new art forms. In fact, there is hardly 
any artist in modern India as prolific as 
Gopal Ghose. His genius is marked not 
only by the sublimity of his works but also 
by their apparently endless number. This 
profusion of creativity in different media has occurred periodi- 
cally throughout the artist’s life. Whenever he has chosen a 
medium and become proficient in it, there has been a tremend- 
ous release of his inner fire. Take his water colours, temperas, 
or pastels; we find him running riot in each; a sumptuous pro- 


cess of the liberation of the elan that constitutes the artist's 
personality. 


Gopal Ghose’s art unfolds a whole gamut of colours in 
all possible nuances and shades. Little wonder then that 
nature, that vast repository of all colours, should inevitably 








play a dominant part in his art. Again, he loves nature 
not for any superficial or ‘easy beauty’ that has been the 
undoing of many an artist and tied down their art to pedestrian 
levels but as the source of formal expression. His quest has 
been to capture the fleeting mystery of colour that results from 
the incidence of light on nature. His landscapes are thus not 
the topographies of particular places, but contemplations of the 
varying moods of nature. 


Every artist is a product of the social milieu of his time and this 
environment is thought to determine his basic awareness. 


According to some critics, the Calcutta School is the origin of 
Gopal Ghose’s unique approach to art. But no School can claim 
to be the sole maker of a great artist- The truth lies rather the 
other way round. Often a school follows a great artist, as the 
Bengal School grew around Abanindranath Tagore. Many artists 
adopted the ideals of the ‘Calcutta School’ like people embrac- 
ing anew branch of a religious faith. Judged from this angle, 
the Calcutta School, instead of being called a school, should be 
termed an association of rebel artists professing a new attitude 
to art. But each one’s approach to art was so widely different 
that it is not possible to discover a common basis for their 
artistic aims. Like diverse people joining together for political 
convenience they came together with a common interest, and 
when that interest was served, or rather when their diversity 
began to make itself felt, they had to break apart and go their 
individual ways. Gopal Ghose came under the banner of this 
group to escape the oppressive authority of the Bengal School. 
But rebellion for rebellion’s sake has never been his credo, 
to a creative artist such an aim makes no sense. So, of his own 
accord, Gopal Ghose also broke away from this group and, like a 
river, has ever since cut his own path through unknown terrain. 


Considering the distinctive features of his art, Gopal Ghose is 
undoubtedly a rebel artist. Though he was influenced at the 
beginning of his life by the techniques and art forms of the great 
masters of the Bengal School, he had, in the very qualities of 
his mental endowment the urge to build beyond these in- 
fluences, and to create his own style. Once he was free of 
these influences, his style began to unfold; he shaped and 
delveloped his own art forms and technique. If we compare the 
contemporary art forms of the Calcutta Group with his recent 
works we would be amazed to find how far he has travelled and 
how he has developed a new language of art forms. The 
evolution of infinite varieties of landscape form created out of 
line and colour, which was his forte from the very start, consti- 


tutes the major output and the essence of his art. ‘'He has an 
extraordinary gift of drawing’ said Abanindranath Tagore. This 
superb skill was really a gift, for at the very beginning of his art 
life we find him a master in drawing. During the first phases 
of his life, however, we find his lines very sensitive and the 
colours loud. In his later works these have been largely con- 
trolled, the lines and colours do not proclaim themselves, they’ ’ 
fuse together to convey a deeper significance and like pure 
music strike deeper chords in the spectator’s mind. These 
compositions, however, are not the results of recent or new 
realisations of his art experience. Rather they belong to the 
depths of the unconscious where numberless events and images 
from the past contribute to the very stuff of his unconscious. 
From this vast mine of rich experience and recollection come 
fragments chosen unconsciously, which ultimately take the 
shape of his paintings. | quote below T.S. Eliot's words about 
the mystery of imagery during a poetic creation. 

“Only a part of an author's imagery comes from his reading. 
It comes from the whole of his sensitive life since early child- 
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first successful interpreter of nature in the field of visual art. 
Such an example of originality, free from any semblance of 
imitation, is really, rare in modern Indian Art. Yet his art has 
been enriched by the mainstreams of world art. While he has 
some admiration for Abanindranath's art, he has the same 
respect for the work of Matisse, Picasso and other Western 
artists. In his art we find a strange synthesis of all his 
impressions of their arts, and the result is something that is 
different and reaches beyond them. He never hesitates to 
acknowledge his indebtedness while pursuing a lonely and 
original course. 


As a young man Ghose once travelled all over India on a bicycle 
drinking his fill of Nature's bounty. He was felicitated by that 
untiring champion of youth, Jawaharlal Nehru. Rabindranath 
Tagore blessed him with the words of a sage, ‘‘You have set out 
to see India through the eyes of an artist, | hope the world will 
someday see its grandeur through your works."’ These were 
prophetic words. Through his innumerable paintings we 
today witness and enjoy the natural beauty of India’s abundant 
landscapes. 


Dwijendra Moitra 
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GOPAL GHOSE—LALIT KALA AKADEMI 


Title 


Canna 
Landscape 
with Tree 
Girl 

Cat 


Flower 


Woodland 


Landscape 
with Grave 


Trees and Huts 


Landscape 
with Houses 


Morning 


Shaggy Tree 
Landscape 


Scrub Jungle 
with Fox 


Bird 


Treeand Water 
Carrier 


Trees with 
Homing Birds 


Mountain and 
Water 


Prayer Flags 
and Stone 
Stupas 


Brooding 
Landscape 


Fields and 
Three Trees 


Through the 
Trees 


Medium 


Water-colour 
& pastel 


pen and Ink 


Gouache 
pen and Ink 


W ater-colour 
& pastel 


pastel 


pastel 


Woodcut 
pastel 
Water-colour 
& pastel 
pastel 

pastel 


Water-colour 


Oil 


pastel 
pastel 
pastel 


Water-colour 


pastel 
pastel 


pen and Ink 


Size 
13x10 cms 
20.5x16 cms 


12.5x8.5 cms 
12x9.2 cms 
13x10 cms 


17.512 cms 


18x13.2cms 


12x8.5 cms 
12x8.5 cms 


12x8.5 cms 


11x7.8 cms 
16x10.5 cms 
19.5x 15.5 cms 


12x7 cms 


15x9.5 cms 
12x8 cms 


12x8 cms 


12x8.8 cms 
20x12.6 cms 


7x17 cms 


Year 


1962 


1960 


1956 


1962 


1958 
1957 


1959 


1958 


1958 
1954 


1960 
1959 


1957 


1957 


1962 


Collection 
Kumar Gallery 
Artist’s Collection 


3 


do 
do 


Kumar Gallery 


do 


do 


Artist's Collection 


Kumar Gallery 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


Artist 


Kumar Gallery 
do 


Artist's Collection 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Gopal Ghose was born in Calcutta in 1913. His childhood was 
spent in Simla where his father was employed—he also spent 
part of his formative years at Banaras and Allahabad. Gopal 
Ghose started his training in art at the Maharaja's School of 
Arts and Crafts, Jaipur where he worked from 1931-35. After 
gaining his diploma he joined the Madras Art School to study 
under the well known sculptor D. P. Roy Choudhury, where he 
worked from 1935 to '38. 


Gopal Ghose then started teaching at the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art in Calcutta (1940-45) and at the Bengal Engineering 
College where he taught Architectural Design. Since 1950 he 
has been teaching at the Government College of Arts and Crafts, 
Calcutta. 


Gopal Ghose has travelled extensively in India. He has also 
visited the U.S.A. and Europe. 


He has held numerous one man shows of his work and his 
paintings are in a number of public and private collections. 
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